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Iducation- (ISSOE) project, conducted in Naif yorlCf focused on (11 
reviev of individual.lzed e^ucrtibn systemic (2) selection of 
^appropriate' occupational clusters^ and (3) development and field 
testing pf a sys^m and materials* A produot of the lanaging Student 
Progress ^ i^ries of the ISSOE program'^ this booklet aims to provide 
the occupational educator with a "background in Bot^^^tepry and 
practice for indiviauali?ing instruction.i The bookjI^iPtoaflly surveys 
five> areas related to irfdiwidualize4 education* first> current 
definitions o£ individualized education are reviewed. Second, eome of 
the advantages of an indiviaualized program are outlined- I.hen, lome 
of the theoretical approaches to indiviiualized instruction and 
indivianiallzed programs are detailed, his eectlon. is folloved by^a 
.description of five individualized programs which are currently in 
use ^Project PLAN — Program *£or learning in AGcordanc§.^irfitK Needsi \ 
ELAiO^^Pro^rammed Logic IGE**lndividually Guided isi.*-*lndi vidually . 
Guided Education I lPl--Individually Pre'scribed In^tr uctioni and » 
LAP-*Learning Activity package). The fifth section' examines the 
adaptation' of competency^based occupational education materia'ls to an 
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^ "Even if thirty pupils hear ^the same 
instruction, given at th^sam^ 
by the same t^che^, all thirty hear 
sometHing different/ became t^^ 
individuals. The effectiye vocational 

^chgol teacher recognises Ithls— and 
allows for itv" 



(Anon*, quoted in Frasers /1976) 



mTRODUCTION 

Individualized education. (I^E) has been fashionable in Merican edu- 
cation for the last decade, y4t few glasses ln\ Arei^lcan schools offer in-' 
dividuallzed techniques* But what Is individualized education2-l.Jsj.it when 
a student* proceeda^hrough materials at his or her own paceT What^ftout ^ / 
the student's needs? Do students have to work alone^in order ^or Instruc- 
tion to be considered -individualized? Thege are only a few q£ the many ques- 
tions that confront those who are Involved, olf wish to be lnvolved,Wlth 

Individuiilized education. , ^ 

■ / • .. • .V ^ ^ ■ ^ . , ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

: . . . - ■ - : " > ... ■ * 

This booklet broadly surveys five ^reas related to individualized educa-' 
tlon. First, current definitions of In^vldpaliEed education will be re- r 
viewed* Second, some of the advantages .of 'an individualized program will 
be outlined. Then, some .of^ the theor6.t^^al agproaclfcs to individualized 
Instruction and individualized programs will be detailed; and this will be^ 
followed iby a'depcriptlon of five individualized programs which are"^ currently 
in use* the fifth section will examine the adaptation of competency-based 
occupational education materials to an indiyidifaliged format. 

Ilie purjpose of this* booklet is ta prbvide the occupational educator with 
a backgroimd in both theory and practices . \^ 



nHifBmivmvAimSEDCCATiom ^ 

> CuTTiculum and Instructlqn "experts" may spend hoii^s debating w|etlje1f 
a given program Is "Individualized." tony disagreements^ End^ discussions 
center on^Se dirfferenDes between Indivl^uallzei instruct |/in ^and Indlvl- . 
vldualized IBducatlon./^^ in order to avoid confusions a distinction* ^ 
^ betwe^ the two terms needs to be made. All too often they are, used 
interchangeably s even though they refer to dlfffe^^t' aspects of tfe edu- 
cational process- ^ ' 

Individualized education (I^E) Involves the development of goals, 
objectives, strategies, and instruction, together with provision^ for 
,*ievaluatlon and , feedback, in order to cater exclusively to the needs and . 
interests of the individual pupil. Individualized Instruction (I-l) Ms a 
single aspect' of Individualized education, which transmits information to* 
the pupil in ways that respect the pupil's unique characteristics* For 
ekample, in one prqgram all studerfts may have the same goal to achieve 
and similar objectives to complete, yet each om may learn; the matel 
by different methods. In another prpgram, all students may set their own 
, I ndj^jg qaiipWi , receive Identical instruction^ and then Vbe indlviduaily 
elUHRd by their instructbr. Although this latter case ±$ less likely, 
it is important to note that any^ one componenr of a stucU nt ',s education 
may be lhdlvlduali£ed| but the entire process cannot |J.egltimately ie 
called individualized education until all the components are Indivi-' 
dualized . p. ^ ^ : , ^ ( 



^ The 'following definitiohs of individual^^zed instruction will clarify 
the foundation upon ^hifch the philosophy of Individualized educaticni -restp 

Musgrave (1973) wrote thatj to some, .an ."opeji-spaced arend is s) i- 
onymous with individualized Instruction, " and went on to say that otheM * 
feel that teaching/learning* machines, programed materials, modularized 
componfnts and other techniques are "individualized," 



Duane (1973) argued that "individualized Initruction ffleahs that the 
learning program for eadh curricula area le organiEed in such a maftner 
as to allow each child to move at his;own pace under the guidance of his 
teacher." He further defined individualized- Ins'truGt ion as "Mn-g^ 
anabling each child to go as far in eaeh subject as his ability ''permits t 

The ipsue waa- confused sgmewhat by Gibbons (1971)/ who stated 'that 

' every, program i^ unavoidably IndividualiEed to some 
= , \ degree by the perception each person has of it and^ / 

the responses he makte,s to it. Seconds when an ad- : r 
minis traCor or teacher Uncreases the number of air ' 
^ terna.tives open to kv^ry student-,, he may be s^ldi to " , 
^ " ^ , have ^individualized instruction^ Third, di|f fererit ^' ^ ; . 
V* ' aspects of individualized instruction are emphasized . v > 
by different /people, depending on ^tfheir role in the 
: schooling proeess. ^ ^ ; - > ■ . 

He concluded that an "individualized^' Vprog-r^m can be c6n^idered as a . . 
program of instruction for each student that approaches individua^zed 
teaching more closely than p/revious programs/. * ^ * * 

Finally s the National School Public Relations Association declare^- 
in its booklet Ipdividualkzation in Schools (1971) that' 

H indiyidualized instruction TOans the rigjit of every ^ j 
* ' individual to acquire an education within the school 

systCTi in his own way and at his own .rate of learning. 
It means 'adapting the school system to -the individual 
rather than. th# other way arQund* . ^ 

1 . ■ ' ' \ ^ ^ " ^ ^ ' , ' ■ 

From these' comnentSj we have developed the fello^^ing definitions. 

' Individualized education involves structuring the^ 

^ learning envlrorment In order (1), to analyse indi^ 
vidual. pretferenc-es in learning styles methods , ^ 
heedSs desires, and materials;' and (2) to develop 
instructional plans and materials which accortnodate/ 
the particular needs and desires of each student, i 
^ bince such developments maximlE'e^the effectiveness 

\ > of the educa|ion process.. . ' 

' ' V ' ' ^ /■ • . : ' * ^ " I 

^ j Individualized , education can invplve the student learning alone,^ 
.with peers In a one--to-one arrangemants in lar=|e or/small groups, or m - 



4iiy other design provided that the criteria* in the definition are met . 
1*-E may, but^does not necessarily, involve media, cbm^ter|p prografflped 
texts ^ and'^ SQ on* T^ie' presence or absence of Vf Us tfn $ room, a •teacher^* 
study carrels, \ etd, , 'are non-essential ajrribAes ofi indlvlduallied 'edu^ 
, cation. The analysis of the student's needs and the application of ap- 



chlng* and^ evaluation make the program individualized; 



propriate tes 



Individually ed^^eiiicat ion thus allows not only different goals for 
different students* but al^o different methods arid materials f o^-.i^aching''^ 
each goal. There is no "standard" or ■laverage" child for comparison^ wheq 
one Wishes to ipdividualize* Each pupil is considered a junique person 
with' unique learning styles, and instructional ^procedures must'meet the 
indlvldj^i^pupir' s needs. ' ' 



r 



• AmAMAfmOFA^miVIDCAIMmiWG^ V. 

No, iyst^^^or plan for educating students makes work eaalfer for the 
people InJ^olveds, and Indlvldufiliied *progr^i are no exceptdon* In the 
past, soine educators^ have voiced concerns ^about the extra' work that Indi 
vVldu^lizing instruction, and e^uqatlon Involves. But pressures* both from 
within education and frop fhe outside (e.g*,, PL ^94-142) are demanding a 
^jreater jempl^asis on individualization. Rather than concentrating on the 
problems associated with change, we shall explore some^'of the advantages 

Ulmer (1973; 'has docimented the principal advantages^ of a^student= 
centered, iridlvidualized program. Some of these advantages aret 

^1. Teachers and students become uniformly aware of . 
the objectives of ,a course^ 6t the unity of a study 
program, ^ ^ ' " , 

-f* Much of thl^work of instruction is^catried but 'by 

instructional support systOTS* These' need not be . 
geared to a specific configuration such as three 
.50=minute class periods per week, . . 

3. The student schedules much of his or her own 
learning,*, and can move at his or |ier own pace^ 
repeating or skipping instructional segments 
♦ ^ as appropriate'* 

- 4, The- Instructor has more time to devote to devel^^ 

^ oping instructional techniques aimed at hlgh%r= 

level competencies, and does not have to deliver % 
routine presentations repeatedly , , . 

5^ The student is engaged in a movement toward 
^criterion competency, and l^^ot in a race for 
grades with claasmates. - - , 

6. More time becomes available for teacher-studf nt 
Interaction- in small groups or oh an individual 



* ■ 7. Mare attentiom can he given to pupil and 'qourse 

' ^ evaluation,'" - f*f ? 

' fe. iBoth teadtrers and 9|udents are l^olved In 'the 

^ducatipna^L process in' a* more dynainic altd pro-^ 
fessiofial manper,; the tntegrateS ahd ''mbdujar" 
nature of their 0orki^g environitent . is much 
more comfjortable and effective than the tra- 
ditional ^ttinp.bf regimented and segmenCed 
events. ' ^ . 

9. The effectiveness and value^^ of the curriculum 
can be more accurately defined and assessed, ^ 
and described to all concerned parties. 

v.f . ^ ■ -.^ ' ^ 

Individualized education and ins triict ion . are communly ■ refer red Lo y 
"scudent-centered . *' 1 1 appears, however, that the teacher also makes ^ 
positive gains by getting Involved in^an instructional plan based on indi 
vldua4 Izat ion . True,, there will be additional wqti for the teciciicr aL 
the beginning; but as the. program mature^ the teacher'^ toLe wl L i chau^t!- 
from tha^ of Authority had Teacher to ,that yf Educator and Cnlleagut: in 
the leiirnj=ng process. The teacher or educaLui will Itrarn as well; lie ui 
she will learn more about ea^h pupil% will- learn to asBeHH.^each i)uptL as 
an ind tv idua 1" and' wi 11 learn how to tailor lti8Son|^to each individual 
pup i I ' s- Mieeds , 

■ ^- ■ J ' 



Educators* fesearchers,. and curriculum developars hmm typically 
adopted otie of' four apprbaches to student-centered programmi^ig* Example 
* of these four approaches will be given in the fourth section of this 

booklet, ' ^ ^ ' ' 

ft 

^ 1. In individually diagnbsed and prescribed instruct 

^ • ' tioVi, the sahool determines what and how the Qhild 

will i?f taught. That is, it determines appropriate . 
learning objectivas tor the student and prescribes 
instructional strategies in accordance with the 
student ' 9fc utrtque learning ch^acteristics . 

2. In self-directed instructiDp , Xt-^^?^ ^hild d&termLnti^ 
what and how hk or she iMl/l be paught. The school 
and teacher daterTnine learning objec Lives and b^nad 
goals . ^ ' 



3. Ir^ personalized .instruccion, Lhe ahCld uirs^e/WKM..^ 
his or hir own fjuals. After these godlB^ e 
chosen, however , the pupil is required to foliuw c 
program established by the LeaL.h*di and lo uhc bpt^ 
cific materials selected by the school. As In 
other individual iided inscruction, Lhe pupil d^u 

, " mines the pace; the teacher la available co pr^vitUy^ r 

help and guidance. 

4. In indepandepfc study programs, t/^^ .^hi%i^ 
both the leaming obd&ottVB^ (hMat) and the stPaLi^mH 

t ' to be foLlomd ta^meet thene goutti \h,fw}. 

Approac hes to individualizing vocationajl educaLluu - , 

. Puc^l (1974) believt that there are elghL madci^^ tjf ind Ivldu^ i i 
tion^ triat may be used for vocational education , ut which onlv six could 
be considered aa indiyidualized Instruction modfels. And ot these, onlv 
of t hem is r e c omm end ed for vocational ed uc a 1 1 on . 




Pucel feels that instruction centers jaround the contelit (what is 
taught), aMotted time (how much time is availabla .for instruction and 
-learning) and proficiency (how waM the pupil must perform to pass). 
Each of these component may be "fixed" or "variable." One may have 
fixed or variable content^everyone is taught the same material, dlf^ 
ferent students learn different materiaL, Time'^may be fixed or variable 
everyone has the same time to\ complete the assignments or .different s^u^ 
dents haVe different lengths of time to complete the task depending upon 
their needs. There may be flxfed or variable prof ibiency^^for example, 
all must score abgv^ 90 percent, or some may score 90 percent while othe 
may only score 60 percent.^ These options may be s^dimnarized as follows: 



("traditional" type) 



(re cbnim e nd ed to t 
vocational education) 



1/ Fixed-content, fixed --times fixed- 
prof ic iency^ 

2. Fixed-content , fixed = tioie, va l iable 
proficiency 



3. Fixed-content, variable-time, flxed^ 
prof ic iency 



{ 1 1 1 J 1 V i lI u ci 1 i ^ e J 

liK-st rue L Ion ) 



Fixed content, var lable=t ime , variable= 
prof ic iency 

Var iable=content , ' var iable= t imt , fixed- 
prof ic iency 



Va riable CuuLeLiL, vatlfeiL/ie Lli 

bla-pruficiency 



\/ £1 r t 



/. Variable-coiiteiic , f i uod Limt?, flxed=^ 
proficiency 

Vciridble ^..julciil, ti^c^J iliue, vaii.iUi. 
pro f ic 1 e \ i c y 



K)[> t i Ui I H i 5 \J 



ryinx^ defe^refcicj ot ind i v Idual 1 ^.-i l ion Option 2 



Lt.i' tiadUlonal tnudcfi, where each pupli Iti caught Che rtam^ ...aLeLlal 1 
^hc HUluc ainounc of time but eHcli it^^^isj^n a diriciit-iiC ..dh In.^ed ou dit 
toront L^vcIh ot nuiBLttiy, 

Vucvl hoLioveB thnr ,,ptLon I in 
ciouGorn fo 
nrc rixGd. 



option L IB not feasihic becauHa thtiru Lan he; lu. 
ciouGorn for individual dLrferencfis when content, time and proficiency 



Pucel ^ecoTnTnends Option 3 for vocational aducatlon. All studencs 
who desire to learn a particular occupation, automoclve mechanics for 
example* need to^master the same^ core skills and competencies* However, 
students may iearn these tasks at varying rates of speed; Jience the model 
offers variable-time allotments* Proficierfcy levels are pre-set because 
employers' ^pect a high degree of mastery, of each of She competencies. 

In Option 4^' each pupil exp3.ores a "particular body of material, with 
no concern for ^Jj^aw long he or she spends or how much he or she iearns. 
Such might be the c\se in career eKploration. 



Option 5 rep res en Cs the student's sp^^ctlon ot what wij^l be learned 
and how long it will Lake to learn. The student uuderatauda thaL a ^et 
mastery level will be requited. = ^ 



t he " t ree-^school mudel*' appt uxitudLcs C^tio^n D. Here the student can 
select what he ui btie wdUL^ Lu i^atii, huw ioag It will Lake to learn t^e 
materials and what level of pLuficiency will be cun^ideied saHs t acLory * 

/ 

OpCiou / ^lluwa ecl.J, pupii Lu uiiuOSe wiidL LOjLudy buL limits Lhe 

Lime they have Lu bLady and the dw..epLablc lfe;vel^ of prof ic ienc^^^This 

would only be used where the pupil is sure he or she can learn the material 

ftp 

in the required time. 

lu Option B, fjLuduuLa ehuose wtiaL Lhey wish Lu 1 ea t u , but tifiVe a 

Specific amount of time to learn the mate^rlal. rhey move on to another 
assignment with little or no concern for how well they have mas te red the 
material. 



An understanding of these tJptions la crviuial to tht= success! ui indl = 

vidualizat ion of instruct iuri, uuL only In vocaLluiial eduLaLluu buL iii auy 

educational program. One must understand the relaLiuuship between cuuc^nt, 

time and proficiency betuitf one can begin lu individual i>;e instiucLlon. 
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Educators must determine whether a pupil may profit frdm variatioilp 
^from the "norm" in content, time or proficiency, befora an instructional 
strategy xian be developed for the pupil. . Idr example, some students may 
need a "fixed-time" requirement because th^y work Best under pressure; 
oCheTs may need^'fa "variable-content'' option to. allow exploration of .topics 
related .to those already under investigation* ' 

No matter which theory one chooses to base Individualization on, 
four components are essential %o the process. ^ ^ 

First, that the goals of learning are phrased to specify student 
performance and the conditions under which the performance is to be 
^demonstrated (behavioral objectlyes) . . ' ^ ^ 

Second, that ^^the learner's capabilities before instructlun are 
assessed (pre-asses'smen t ) . 

Third, that educational alternatives suited Lu Lhe student's iiiiLial 
capabilities are presented to the learner. ' Hfe ur she ^tjiucts or is 
assigned on^ ui these a^lternat Ives and prucee^db Uiruugh Lhe into l rue t Ua,a i 
sequence at his or her own pace (instructional strategies). 

\ 

Fourtti,^ that the student 'p performauce is monitored cuuL iiiu..a^. as 
lecirning pruceyds and as unlLs ut lessons ate ..umpleted ( e v al ua t uju ) , 

rhestf tuur £-^,sr:ii Licit c uiup u li e u L t^aiLy lUuiieruuS 1 mu i K aL 1 uiij=* ly.L 



viJ*.-a t LDiici 1 edut^at L . 



r 
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Bahavioral/Qb j ec t Ives 



X 



Behavioral objectives serve three onain purposes in an I-E program. 
Tl^"e objectives specify for teacher^ parent, and adTnlnistrator what the 
student is to do, under what conditions , and what criteria will be used 
in determlriing satisfactory completion of the objectlye. 

Behavioral objectives tell the student what he or she will be 
learning, ^hat will be evaluated, and hdw it will be done. Learning will 
be enhanced vWhen the pupil is- told, what will be taught and what needs to 
be learned , Under these conditions the pupil can concentrate on mastering 
ident if led- 0&1 ect ives . . • 



Behavlorlil objectives ca^ assist the teacnj^g^^ and learning of mate^ 
rials that art, tlugft^r^sequenfcially , For exa^l^L in the ISSOE catalog 
for Machine Shop (NY^E&V' 1980)* laying out thd- ^o&fcpiece with a combina^ 
tion square (task ffOlbldL) or 4^ith a Vercieir Hel^it Gauge (task^'^010102) 
are re<quired cQ^pfiWenclps which -i^st ^fe ^earned before the pupil can sa^ 
to layout lines. Ct|i^ tf^^^gj^^ cut-off wprkplece (task #050201). Thusf 
by determifiing ^ndy5.^quen&i^ s^feciffc pfej^^ctives, the student will build 



upon previoui^';^^ 

In ''an I^E^^ 
own goals 4Rd\4.M. 



receives a^^istaxioi 
short and ione rai 



initiated laariiJ/n^tM 



successfully* 




ig aihuyfc^e materials will seem mure cuherent. 

ra^, ^thih' prescribed limits, set th^ r 
"nd^^j&bjectlves. Sacli pupil usually 
L^rify these Mmits an4 to select 
ppy^age fleKibiilty in student- 
SuE Auto Mechanics materials 



yehicle," provisions may be 



the 



made for the sjud^^^j to> 'xeariv^iid'^^^ not only an automobile ( 

" major objectl^^p^^^ a ^dk-up tru^k or a camper. These supple-- 

mentary cQinpeti^^^^^vtfill, largely depend on the Interests and need^ ot the 
students. The pnrpos^ of indlviduallEed education is to expand the 
learning opcions available to te^h stt^ent; therefore, devla^^lons frum 
the standard or norm should be expected and encouraga^. Deviations Hhyw 
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that the pupil Is interasted in what is being learned and is Interested 
in learning more than'the required basics. , 

^For teachers using ISSOE materialrT the task of preparing behavioral 

objectives has been completed. Through workshops and other methods such 

as task analysest specific competencies have been identified and listed 

in order tcr detail th^ necessary skills for successful ariployment in a 

specific job- These competencies have been sequenced; behavioral ob-^ 

jectives for each competency have also been prepared. Thus, the tasks of 

preparing behavioral objectives^ for individual vocationaL^students have 

been greatly reduced * \ 

e , ^ 

Pre-assessment 

Although pre-assessmant highly desirable in all 1=E programs. It 
is not required. The purpof4 of pre-assessinent is to measure the 
learner's knowledge about the assigmnent to follow. Pre^assesslng ^lows 
the student to shuw mastery bf rtie content and concepts to be learned, 
thus' avoiding being taught ideas that he or she already knows. Pre-- 
assessing can also be used as a meafis fur, group lug students. Those who 
are deficient in particular competencies can^be grouped together, it 
desired, for putHoSes of teaching and admlnistrat is/e efficiency. 



It Is crucial thac tiie pre-asse^^ameut aiw^yb L^^t the specific 

ubjei^tlveia ut the uhic ar Icjsauu. Utherwisc. test infwLmation will uul 

estimate student knowledge tellably. In some clasaes, or with .^ume 

l^bjects, pre-assessment may not be necessary. Th^re are two otcaalons 

i 

.when Lhia may be ttue. First, 11 the pupil ub. luu^ly has no knuw ledge in 
Che areii to be atudie4. a pre -tesL woulU\ be uaeleaa. b'ui exaiuple, l^uii 
sider a a tudent^^ho^ never had any L/aining in ad j^isuliig a carburet ut 

on a cat. Is taking a Mrst cuurse In autu mechdnlcs, and ddmit.^ tu 
kiioving nuthlng about /the tipple. In this ^.asc , pLc d jS£f-a^.iuenL would 
wc^ste both t^dcheL and sLud^ut time. 
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The second example Involves a student who has^ worked at ^ garage for 
several years and knows automobile engines "Inside and out" but Is cur-* 
rently enrolled In his or her first auto mechanics class^ The'ttfacher » 
may wish to administer the post-test first to see if the student can 
"test out" of particular components of the course. The components 
selected would be those In which the student feels most confident. This 
happens in some college entrance placement tests, yhere students may 
receive* credit in college for scoring above a predetermined level on the 
placement test. However ^ educators Involved In training ^pupi Is in subject 
or content areas that are potentially hazardous, such as auto mechanics 
or industrial artSj should exercise extreme caution in allowing ^any pupil 
^ Co proceed on his or her own no matter what the pupil claims regarding 
experience and expertise. Even if a pupil has worked for several' years 
at m garage, close supervision shouW still be offered until the stiident\^ 
can show th^^^he or she knows and folluwH appruved procedures and safety 
requirements . 

■As with the other components of 1-E. nre^assessments^ should une a 
Variety of modes, such a^^n^ u l p i u . iiu icl ls, essay tests, verbal 
tests J work sampllhg, etc. Variety will allow tht^ student lu aiipw 
mastery of the content or skill tKrou^ the medium in which he or she is 
most comfortable. 

For ISSOE teachers, pre-assessment uf sAidertf interesLH aiid goai.^ la 
also crucial for effective Individualization. IJ^E researchers have 
developed a formrto assist ISSOE teachers in these typ&s uf pre-^ssestim^nL 
activities. This form, "Student Program Planning Inf urmat ion/ Tedchei: 
Planning Worksheet" (ForTn 1— 4ee pages 32=34), Is^dlvided Into Liiicfe 
sectlotis. First, the student completes the Student Program Planning 
Information portion, indicating (1) occupaLional preferaiices aftei gy4 
• duation, (2) future ©nployment plans, (3) individuals who helped in ttie 
selection of goal^s, (4) self --evaluat Ion or academic abillLies, and. (5) 
work experiences and additional informaton^ 
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The teacher then completes the Teacher Planning Worksheet Indlcacing 
(1) the program' r^cnnunended for the studenrT (2) agreement or disagree- 
ment with the student's occupational choice(s), (3) additional st,udenc 
services that may be needed (e.g., counseling, tutoring), (4), the date 
that the Individualized Education Plan (lEP) was prepared and when It 
should be reviewed and (5) additional comments- 



^ The third section contains individual gheets reflecting the actual 
lEP, wtilch will be used to guide the student's learning = 

More information regarding this form is included in the last section 
of this booklet. For now, however , *ISSOE teachers should be ai^are that 
prpcedures for pre-assessment hrfve been developed; 

Instruct lonal strate'-^ies 



4 system, that adapts tu individucil ditlerfeuces Lequired Liia l iJ^u L iunal 
alLernatlv^s tc| match specific ablllLiey and int«rasts witli l^atuiug 
activities. The pr^ary task Is to assemble a curriculum in which , Indi- 
vidual differences hc^lp to define alternaLive i ns t rue t iona 1 pa^Lha that 
move toward occupational competence, ^t the core Is the nied attend 
to the particulars ot eacji student's learning, and lo bring all urv^^must 
students to an acceptable level of cdtnpetenpe , whenever they ataiL^tiuiu 

and howt^Ver divdrSfci tiie rOuLe^ Lliey travel. Tlie cducaLv^t Ltiua tacco 
cons idtit Luna Of^f pacing and giOupiu^j incdia and learniug sLylfci. 



Pacj-U^ and ^uup IiIm individualized i n&t luC L iuna 1 sysL? 
designed Lo tenit^dy Sumc uC L lie pLtiLleiua uL diftettiiit ac h 1 eVtJiuc^iii an J 
ablllLy levels among clcjSS meiuLt^Ls iii 1 n^j L f uC t iinia 1 LeLiiiS, t^aci, Ht,., 1.^1.4 
UlUSL Lakt; L he Lime ^lic; uL he iiiseJ^j t . i.rikJi L hti cllLeilou lev^l fv.L y n l 
t4cuiai £*» hiiu 1 Lankd. 



i . 4 L C a d 1 L i , a 1 a 1 4sd U t . t 4 , * t . j ^ i . ^ ^ 1 , * , , . j 1 i i , . , , . * —j i m u t , . n . , i 1 L . 1 , i 1 , 
^dujwu in levels of at: h 1 e v ^ine 1 1 L atid ihlilL), wtil^h Vaiy widely u^hcn 
e q y a 1 ^ c hi u> 1 L 1 ci v a 1 i a b 1 e l u 1 1 l ud e n L a (^Ba t r a nd U i y t: b e n ^ ii / / > 
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Each student is presented with the same material and allowed the same 
amount of. learning time* Individualized instruction and education offer 
alternatives to this traditional paCtarn of classroom learning* Here, 
scudents may progress through the course material at a pace which is 
comfortable and rewarding. Burns (1973) contends that there is a ^ 
variety of reasons why I'earners learn at^ different paces. These ^reasons 
Include intelligence dlfferencas, study habits, prior learning, moci- 
vati%n, competitive pressure, social and family pressure, and physical' 
and physiological status. ^ ^ 

An issue closely related to pacing is that of grouping. M.^ edu 
cators have arguad agair^ ndiv Ldualized Instruction on the grounds that 
it is Laded Oi\ lu^ notion of student isulat iun— ^that students work inde- 
pendently in isolated learning cubicles. Grouping is often appropriate 
in individualized instruction, however, and is an. integral p^rt of the 
individualized \system. Many grouping patterns are congenial to th^ edu- 
cational and administrative efficiency of individualized ins t rue L ioii . 
Learning graups are typically arranged in terma of interesL, ability^ 
or common tasks; in terms of tutorial, smail-^nuiii^er or l^t^e giuvip in- 
strutclonal efficiency; or in terms of sacialiy or academlccjl iy ^iip= 
portive conditions, 

Medij_. Currently media and InstrucLiorml aids ur many Ly\^^^ con- 
tribute to learning. Researchers have made seveieil rfttempLa to syacaiu- 
atize Ltifct ^elecLiuii ut media tu match leariiet t^Jiat av. l ^ i i is i l c& , lyp^ 
ubjective and the as.yymed learning env i runmen l . 

. ■§ 

Eori ISSUE teeichers, the use of media tdu aLliuui^t^ buth bLud^nL 
interest and learning. All instruct loual diJ^^ i rom chi:4ik and biackbuard 
tcf computer terminals with multi-colored displays^ at e .educat lunal media. 
Each medium offers unique Leactijug uppu> l unl t les fut the tca^ljeCf and 
caters tu unique learning styles among pupils. Aasign_ments using par- 
ticular types of media, however, ahuuiJ be b^s^ed upun l he ind i v idua 1 
student's characteriaL tea and needs. 




Learning style . Psychologists and educational researchers have 
' ' ' ■ ' I = V ■ _ ^■ 

become concerned ^'bout the relationships between /measures of indiyidual 

differences ^and learning variables. In response to this concerr 

have sec -out to determine the vari-ety of ways in which differer 

learn bese, to measure the basic processes that underlie varlc 

of learning and to assess the perforTnance capa^ -lities needed 

a new task. , 

Cronbach and Gleser (1957) have called for a theory of learning thkt 
would prompt educators 40 search for the most effective instructional 
strategy, media utilization, 6r sequenging of objectives for groups of 
Students with givpn sets of^ learning-related characteristics. ^ 

/ • ' . ■ ' - ■ 

Responding^ CO this call, educational psychologists have been active 
in whaf is Known as-Apnltude Treatment Interaction (ATI) or trait 
Treatment Interaction (Ttl) . ,Thfese emphasiaa deCeiiuinlng whether cericiin 
aptitudes or traits' Interact with one or several instruct iuna 1 HLrdL^gi^^. 
That is, studies have found that s^^udents wl th diff^renL Lrc^iCs (^.g^ , 
high motivation and luw mutivation) might find the Bcium cuurse /dnr t;- 
warding. ATI and TTl researchers have arfeCied, the^etorfe, that iu plaiiuii.^ 
Lnd ividualized programs, teachers myst cuntinually cummud^t individual 
traits or aptitudes. ("Aptitude" Is defined Llie ^lun ^/a SLudenL's 
ladivldual differences that wili atr^ct his ut Uei lediui^g.)^ 



Fur ISSOE teacherB, conceni toL ^ptitijUt^^. ^^hv^uia be refleLL^^d i.. 
twi areas. First, when completing rorm\T, the teacher should IndicaL. 

anf learn ing ^^Lyies LhaL L he ^LudenL 1 hese^ iffay 1 14*. 1^-1^-* 

preters to wurk alu4»e, pLeter^ Lo wutk "hands .a," ur Wu. ki^ b^^i *o 
audin=visual aids. Second, these aptlLudtjS 01 ttaiis should bt- 

llLZed and included iu L he piOCeSS of &cLt:L.Lliig Li i^i* L ^f^j L i^ilki 1 u J3 1 i. 41. L Km 
luriL t^i Id Ih lii a^&iSL th*^ C^eiehiiig and lea^tiiitig |Lu^.e»a 



Pup 1 I ev £1 1 ua L L u u All t du* a i ImIuj i i > ^ t ...tuLi 1 . , 1 . . » itii < L m i ^.-.j « ^ 
evaluating ^pLl pi Kt^i^^^^ . 1 h ia n^ ti.,utipii.<i. in ituiltlunal pi^ii 
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all students are' tfested by a: similar, if not identical, instrument on 
the saine day, often at the same time. l^E views this as another failura 
to accoiraiodate dlf f et-ences , A variety of mecHods for evaluation should 
be o^lfered to each pupil, t^ most appropriate being chosen after pupil 
and teacher have discussed the student's needs » 

Again, we might draw examples fmom the^ ISSOE Machine Sho^ catalog. 
The first lesson requires the student to "layout workpiece with cum- 
= bination square." The catalog suggests evaluation by actually pirforming 
the layout. ^ut equally satlAactory would be making a poster, tilm oi : 
filmstrip of the steps one wfuld go through in laying out the work; 
layouts ; a boat uf uCher, activlLle^. Mil 

more work than most students are willing to do, creativ^ alternat ives to 
traditional evaluation should be provided for chusa whu wane cheni. 

Fur therinure ^ all ^Ludeats may nut be pLepgHed Lu be evdlvi^Led the ^^flic 

day. Thus, in l-t pLOgr^mS, prOViolMuS sliUuld be mad^ £ul ^LudeuLS Uu be 

evaluatad when Lliay feai they die te^dy Ev^luaLiou shuuld iujL Lake 

place Aimply because it is time twi e va 1 u^:* l i uu , It aiiould occut because 

the student is ready fur evaluaLluh 
% 

ISSOE teachers ahuyid refei lK^- i^buL buuki^^Lt. "k<^ poL l i l ud^-i*i 
Progress," "Developing Student Piofile^/* aud "Using bLudeiit pLyfl^s" 
for more lafunnation abuut teput ting liidlviduai eva Ivigi l iuii and ciJii^yGni^in 

Ft e-^ assies stneuL , ^peultit. bt^hiivluLtii ubj«sLLivuii a v^iL^Ly wi u I i er^ 
native learning scraLegies and various evaluatiun L^t^huiquas t^^tm the 
foundatiun^ upuu which lau^t 1 - ti aiid I-l piogLauia ate based The tulluwlii^ 
sectiuu describes aotne I-E and i 1 ptugiain^ alieady lu_ u^e . 
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PR.4CTic4LAPPU€AfmsoFmnmALmom 

There are many- different types of iridividualized programs. Some are 
designed for partiGular subject ^mreaSj others fotf entire school systems* 
This section outlines some of the most promising individualized programs* 
The programs concerned are project ?LM, PLATO, IGE, IPI and LAP, 



Project PLAN^^^ogram for Learning In Accoridance with Needs 



Project PLAN a massite ^venture to^P&lse a system for inaivldualizing 
instruqtion* Begun in 1^66, Project PLAN involves private Research (American 
Institutes for Research>, private industry OWestinghouse Learning Carpor- 
^atibn) j and public schools in California, New Ydrk, Penney Ivania , fMasBachu^ 
setts and West Virginia* In 1971i over 15,000 itudrats in grades 10^12 
at more than 75 schools ^were using ELAN mateniale (Education U*S.A, , 1971) . 

The computer is essentially f ar^lnstructional and administrciL 1 ve support 
it is programmed to score testes maintain and produce student r^uoids and 
process reports ^ and provide upCiunB fur the next teaching leeiiuliig uulL 
(TLU) the student shoul& attempt. 

TLUs contain specif ic, behavior^ii objecLives it^t the j^iupiij ....^.i* inquires 
about two weeks to complete- Each TLU alsu *jtteis ai Lcj. iiaL i ves Lu piyvlde 
a varlaty of learning strategies fur sLudeuLs of ditfeieuL abilitiv^a^ aiiJ 
InLereaLs. All 25700 Ti,Us assist Llie sLudeiiL iu leaLUlug l he objeeLiv*=:y 
uz tht± uiiiL by guldiii^ Uim ol Ut^L Lhtwugh a y,.Li..Ly ot i^^iyuice maLi^tidl 

PrujecL PLAN alsu i^untgiiu^ a guldanuc i.iJiupMi»i-ti t ottet^ the pii^ ii*^ 

ImC UL liiaL lujLi eibuuL the wutld ut wOrk, fe^-j £i i i.^tmaLl.Mi d.J i.tupw^^^.l |/4UgrdmS 
of S t lidy = 

U*. i= tM.rat iuli , 1972;. i heae uiLj^ ileil L s a. l ^ . 



1. Teachlng-LearninR Units (TLUs) and other printed 
^ support materials > Each TLU ^ntalns ispaclfib 
behayiorai objactives which indicate what the student 
should have mastered by the and of the unit. Each 
TLU also contains specific learning activities which 
relate to the stated object ivfes. Wlch a variety of 
activities offeredvfor each objective, the student 
is ifree to decide h6%j fie or she is going, to learn 
the objective. Also, each TLU contains a^^rlety 
of objectives so the student has options as t a- ^ 
. what to study in the TLU. SLudenL#^lre pr^-^cested" 
in each subject area before beginning any uuii= 

?uter Accuuntabiii aLgm . Xh^ ^umpiiLc^t 



petfurms three basic funt:Liuns In the Pi.AN PrujeCt. 
First, it perfotma clerical Las^^, bucti ^s gicuring 
tests j and niaintaliiing tecuids. ScLund, Eiie 
cumpuLer a^siyLs tlie LeL€it.her and sLiidtLiL in Lht^ 
tjlaiialiig cj^ daily weekly .jLLlvlLit^s ililtd, 

Lhe uUUipuLeL produces an liiiLlai FiygL^iii m£ bLudlu.. 
(FUb) tur each jsLudcuC and pLudii^cS progicsi^ 

repot Ls on each student wh^u needed 

J T caciic i. Traiaing . The cum^jutet a^al^ta 1m iL^ii^lim 
teachers for their new role in th« PLAN sy^^Lem. 

^ Cv£i lu£jL lufii . The t^oUipULcst scores ^.i^ti aiudt^iil's 

tests and ^nitots the pupil's p40gre4^s. The 
student and teacher can obtain almost ifluiiediaLe 
repoL Li on lii^ pupil *a ptugtsB^s and sLatu^ 

14 ,j^,L conLaii.a the b^si- cuin^Jwii^nts i^^^a^sd i . i.*divia-, 

1..^.4^UCLiuu. E^ch g^tudenL is pre-Le^jted LO deL^Lmitie i.L^i. uL l4,velg 

competence. Speclrlc TLUa are otteted, ^a.h unlL ^cjiu alnlu^ ^p^._-ltl 

behavioral obJecL 1 vea _ lea^ ulng a.-LivlLles, ^vaiu^Llun pLut^eJure^ an 

feedback provisions. 
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^ i- ? PlATO-Progra^ned^ei^' for Automated Operatlonr • , 

the.tJri±versit>r^ illlM to work ' 

! througlv a variety. of J^bj^ct areas jit "his^or her dm p«e* . Some, of t\le * 
suyeafc^ areas ^eto^ in^^MpD are K^olog^,^ Economfcs^ tpreign _^nguages , 

^ M4dld^ha^ (Ed^ckfclo^ ,^^^^ ^ / 1971) Les^konis have^ bfgn prepated by a variety 
6fvindiArkd\ial#^ a^^ coatent and structure 

.:are ;ddf fCctfit"^ to- mak&i - ^ ' ^ ' ■ ^ - ' ' '^T * 



^ / Th^rf ±g '"00 p^e-^teati^ for^atisdents wfto alect V 

' ' ^* ^ . . . ' . • u ^ ■ " , ■ ■ . ^ -^^ . _ ■■ ^ _. 

^ ty takfe each domrss> Some ©f the units- contain ^beWdvtoral;objectlv^^^ /\ . 

- .-r ;k '^^ ■• -'^ ■ v^-^^n ■ ^ ^ i ' ^ ^ : V 

K'^^th^^ not* The content ind acJtiylBaS^Yary- from course to ^4^^ 
^ j ' ^ ^.-j i, ^ ^-^r; ^ ^"^^ ■ . 0-^ ; / . 

Evaluation tod feedbacl^ p^ som^ testing is offered \ . . 

.'s: : . , ■ ." ' t "^^ S . / ■ . ^ #^ . / .■ 

by the eomputer and some'' is * .^dminls te'^ed iif?- ath'er ways . ' 

, . . ' ■ - • i-' 

■■ ^ ; pr.es^ntly there are "atiout 1.50 subject^ with over .6,000' leSsons being' 

taqght through the PLATO syatems. It Is '^±ndividualiz€dV. ii( 

* can proceed through the lessons ^t their mrix pace . But Ml stud^nt^ who , ^ ^ 

t^ke a particular course will have the same goklsr ftudy the same conteiit^ ^ 

, and be evkUiated in the same way. ^ : ^ * ^ 

• - - - ■ - . ■ ■ . ' _ 

-> .. . . # 

■ » / / ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ . 

T-Q.E, -Individually guided Education . - 

^ " / " ^ ' - \ ^ ^ , ■ ^ " ^" . 

IGE is a relatively recent intro^ction to^ the field of edircatian; 
Developed by the Wisconsin Research and Bevelopm,ent Center for Cognitive 
Learning* the Institute for Development of Educational, Activities Mi a 
variety of educattonkl .Institutions^ ^ IGE is a total educational plajh f or . 
elementary schools' (Education^ U.S*A. , 1971). : . 

^ i - ■ ■ « 

' > ' ' . *# . . . 

IGE, like PLAN^ doeB not require the purchase of Bpeclal materials. 
The system is designed to.,work with a' school's present curriculujn and 
material^/ However* some types of books, reading series and supplemental 
materialB seem to wbrk better' than others with IGE. ^ ^ ' ' 
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Students ar€. |roupid on the basir of ability, not age* Groupe typically; 
4iave ft 2-4 y^r age &pan. All modes of leariyLf^^V^h&ther indivldaal, wit^^ 
one or two peer^M or In small and large within the school 

as needed. In oryer^ tc roaKlmi^e IridividuaZim^^n. entering pupil 

is thoroughly evaluated by ^te'sts and the itii^vtdlJetlerinine entering 
knowledge with respe^ to the subjects to Be learned. ^ Frequent staff J - 
meetings arc ;hei,dfty all teachers of \ea^ student -to aseefs progress and 



to Iderttlf y\new dlreptloni for the child .to pursue. Proylsions are avail- 
able for each student ta^^elect his or her owi goads and progress in his 



or Her ot^- direction. Notmaily the sta^f determines goals, with the / 
student selecting the means^f^:om among several options. As with objective ' 
and goal formation, evaluation procedures Aay be determined by the pupil 
but typifially ate set by the teacher(a*) ' New goals depend upon the su,cc©ssfijl 
tpmpletion of previous work. ' . - ^ ^ . *» ; 

4IGE ±^ a form of IndlyiduallEed edufiatioh in that the student's gQals, 
4nst%uG^dh, activities and evaluation are altnost always keyed' to the student' 
Interests and ^learning styled*- teachers need to offer many objectives for 
the. stiti^entVitd^ selalct froms as well as ,a variety of techniques and methods ^ 
.to satisly ^tftfe objectives. W means of evaluating pupil 

.progress for^ach goals %irilt, lesson or objeQtiw need^to be devised in 
order to provide a true reflection of what the pupll^ knows, , 

^ Pupiik are nQt afsigned to grade levels ^ nor are graded given for work 
cpmpleted. Students and 04rents are told of "areas of progresa-- amd of 
areas where ranfedial work 'is .needed. There is no beginning and no end to 
the educational plan fW an IGE school* ^The student beglnsn^here he or 
she is presently "at" dn each subject ^rea and eontlnues through that 
subiect until the end of the school year. At the beginning of the'sub- 
seqyent year, mQst ^plls piefe up at the lev^iywhere they had left off 
previously, „ . , | 



■ ■ (* i 

.V « ■ ■ ■ ^ ' , ■ ■ 

■ . ■ ■ , ^ \ ■ ; -v'/- 

M The T^ln components of thg IGE model arei 

* . - ■ ■ 

1. Assessment-This la uied to detern|ine If the student 

has learned the necessary Information to begin the 
levels unit or lessdns, 

2. Behavioral objectl^/es-These are developed by the J 
"students, staff and/or parents to. Identify specific 
cally what Is to bli learned* " 

3.. Instructional varfety-There are many differen't 

options and activities offered for completing ea^h 



goal ^ Selection of the activity Is based upon 
student wishes and needs, ^ ' 

Evaluation and fteedback-^Here again,, varifety in 
ev.aluation methods is required , to provide an 
accurate^ record of pupii ^accomplishment # Some of^ 
the methods used are paper and pencl^ tests s student 
. constructed projects, reports loral and written)^, 
oral^ exa^nations and daily workbooks. Feedback 
to the pupil related ^o' the evaluation is crucial 
in IGE* It provides! reinforcement, evaluates 
prevdous sucdess and offers guidance for future 
content and irifetructional method* * ^ 



, I?I-Individually Prescribed Instruction . ! . , 

IPI was deve lapped in 1964 by the Un^erslty of Pittsburgh's Learning 
Research ^sgnd Development Center, The program assumes that children have 
;a variety of learning stylep. The goal of education is seen to be to ' 
structure learning activities to cqmplemaiit the student's, learning style 
In order to yield' the highest 'chances of a rewarding learning experience 
for the pupil, Thus^^ diagnostic information provided by pre--tests mnd , 
teacher obstipation form the backbone of an effective IPI program.. 



lor 

either grouped by content areas (e,g, » multiplication, fractions) or by 



IPI programs are based on specific Hehavloral objectives.^These are 

1^ 
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sequences (e.g., learn addition, prjbr to subtraction). Each objective can 
typically be complated by the student in one or two class periods. 

t... IPI maKlmlzes student responsibility for his or her own learning 
(Education U,S.Ai , 1971), After the lesson plan is developed, the student 
Is expected to collect the materlalB needed and return*, to hia or her desk. 

Pupils are encouraged to attempt to master all tasks and assignments 

— - ^ * ' ■ , ^ ■ . ■ ^ 

before seeking te.actiffr" assistance (Education U,S,A, ^ 1968) . Students ' 
^ = • ^ , . ■ 4 ^''^ ^ ~ " ' ' ~ * ' . ' 

are also encouiTaged to evaluate materials and their own progress before 

the post--test. Finally, pupils are stimulated to start writing their 

own "prescriptions" by the end of the, fifth grade,, ^nd eventually to set / 

their own goals and objectives. For the student for whom this occurs, 

IPI moves from Indivuduali^ed instruction t^ individualized education. 

This closely approKimates the complete systems approach of ^an IGE school. . 

:- / ^ ^ ^ ^ -\ 

L^-Leanifng^ Actlylty Package . ^ - ^ — 

Since 1966, Nova High School in Florida has developed specially deslgrie 
booklets which have since been named Learning Activity Packages (CardarelH, 
1972) • Originally conceived for ihathema tics, L^s are now aVaAable in 
almost any subject /content area. Each LAP relates to one given topic. 
Within the LAP are seven components i » 

■ • subtopics^theBe relate to the topic 

• rationale^this explains the reason for studying the 

topic ' ' 

• behavioral, obj ectives-'these coTmnunicate goals to 

the student and Identify minimal levels of , 
acceptable performance 

• pre^test^this identifies .present student knowledge 

^ ' relating to the objectives ^ 

I • activities and self-evaluations'-these offer a variety \, 

of\ strategies for Mastering the objectives and ) 
f evaluating theiy completion 

■ \ _ ' - f 

m qui^ (zes)Kjiven frequentlyj they assist the student 

and tiacher in determining progress and the 

planning of future activities 



r 
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.LAPS assume that each student Is a unique individual and has a right 
to racelye educational materials congruent with his or her needs, interests 
and capabilities. The teacher -s role thus changes from chat of a Lleader 
in the class to one of facilitator, guide, preseriber or educator. The 
pupil-s role also changes, from being a passiveVrecipient of information 
to an active and Independent person capable of making decisions and. .taking 
personal responeibiltty for education, finally^ the school also changes* 
From a highly structured institution aimed at adcoimnodatlng the average , 
pupil, it becones ^ open and creative system geared to helping each in- 
dividual student meet his or her needs, goals, interests and educational . 
desires (CardarelU, 1972), ^ i 

^ " • ; \ 
- " ( ^ . ■ 

Thftse five major Individualized progranis currently in use have many 
elements in comon* Each of the programi places a heavy emphasis on pre- . 
assessment; . That is, the educator must first detiermine each pupil's needs, 
interests, objectives ^ learning style, motivational factor^ an^ other areas 
related to successful teaching and learning. Instructional strategies 
fife then chosen to meet both the course objectives and the student's 



unique characterfstica* Finally, an^ evaluation scheme is determined to 
address course and student objectives, unique student characteristics and 
course content • ^ 
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V A qimTO mivmiAumamoEM^ 

In all occupational classes tWre aw-grreat va In ^tuBentS/' 

abilities to learn the material for the course. Each pupil is an Indi- 
vidua! a^d has unique ways of learning* To accompany these dif^rences 
are unique motivational and interest patterns^ which affect the teaehlng 
arid learning process. Likewise i there are as many different ways to 
teach as there are'^ ways to learn. For Bv&ty unique learning style, there 
is an instructional style or strategy that will ffiatch the pupll*s needs 
and maximlEe both teaching effectiveness and leajnlng success. The>' - 
challehgej therefore, is directed toward the teacher i to discover each 
pupil's unique characteristics as ^ they f^elate to learning and to develop * 
a strategy ^of teaching that acQonmqdates them,^ 

Which variables affect pupil l#arning? Firsts there are varAtions 
in interest and ability with respect to particular courses. Each tteacher 
must ask I Why are. students taking ,the course t Arm they enrolled because 
they want to be secretaries, clerk typists, or mechanics after graduation? 
If soj their interest levels will probably be high^VOr are they taking 
* this class because their friends are in it;/ because tne course they really 
wanted was filled and this was their second or third preference; because 
the counselor advised them to "give it a try," or they heard that it was 
easy? These pupils- interest levels will; most likely re low, 

' ■ 

Along with- this cgncern for levels of pfipll interest, one needs to 
consider levels of ability ^ How many pupils in the class do not know the 
difference between a dl^ brake and a drum brake? How many students could 
change brake shoes with rittle or no teacher assistance? How many. pupils 
are mechanically able and how many are not? How do they differ in their 
abilities to perceive, analyze and .diagnose problem? 

Seco^j how do students vary with respect to learning style? , Do 
soqe of ^ the students learn better by "doing," while others succeed by 
reading and watdhlng fir^t and *'doing" much later? If so, then the 
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teacher aust expect the latter group to take longer to learn a given task 
or c^petency than the foTmrnT^ . ^ - 

Thirdj^eduGators need to consider each student s academic skills as, 
they* relate to the task(s) to be completed. Students who are competent 
itl math would mo^t likely find success in auto mechanics and many aepects 
p'f office management I a student who was weak in math might find s ml lar 
job--related tasks difficult and frustrating. Differences in reading 
ahill^s ability^ to follow directions , ability to locate and retrleveV 
infoinnatldn and other academic skills will also greatly Influenefe pupil 
success* ' 



Finally, vocatimial educators need to assess individual physical and 
mentajt'^ variations that may Influence pupil learning, A new population of 
students has entered American schools in the last decade . Orthopedically 
handicapped, the visually and hearing impa^pedj behaviorally disturbed 
and mildly retarded pupils are now active -participants in moat public 
schools/ fteny teachers think th6se pupils a burden, but the eacceptional 
child should be considered an asset. Adapting current Instruction to 
meet the unique needs of these pupil? makes individualization for the 
remaining pupils a much easier task. . 

In suimnaryV therefore, pre-^assessment of each pupil becomes a very 
Important element in mod^Lfying competency-baaed vocational education 
(CBVE) materials for individualized Instruction. Moit CBVE materials J 
contain behavioral objectives and evaluation schemes. The educator's 
challenge is t© deteVmine the unique characteristics of each pupil. 
These influence the appropriateness of objectives and the pupil's ability 
to master them. The aim is to deveiop appropriate instructional stra-- 
tegies'^ to meet these needs. ^ 



Form 1 1 Student Program Flannlng Infomatlon/Teachpr 

Planning Workshee t /Ind ividual Education Plan . ' 

ISSOE researchers have developed a form to assist ISSOE teachers in 
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, il Education 
Plahninq Notice 



□ear - . ^ _^ ^ 

Under the new federal law, P,L. 94-142 (Edupation tor ail Handicapped Chiidrarf Ag€) each hendi- 
capped ftudent must have a written Individualized Education Plan (lEP). This plan, to be de- 
veloped by school personnel and pirenti, will include itatements of your child's present. level oS ^ 
educational performance, short and-Iong term goals and objectives, specific education services to 
be prbvided^ and criteria to measure your Ghlld's progress ^ / ' ' ^ 

Your son/daughter's Individual iducational Plan willbe developed/fdata) ^ _ - . — - 

at o^clock at tha — (place 

and room), - ' . ' ' ' 



4 ' u / 

Please circle yoiir rasponse and return the bottom portion of this fofm to your son/daugHttr*s 
teioher. * ' 



T 



A. I will bi able to attend the lE^^eatlngias schedul^^^ 

B. I will not be able to attend at the date and time Indicated, but I could attend 

(date) at - ^ - (time); 

C. I will not be able to attend, but please send ma a copy of the completed Individual Educational 
Plan. ' ^ " ^ ' 



Date: 



Signatures 



EKLC 
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SPPI/TPW 



0 



.Student PfogfOm Planning Information. 



(S'^a kM iH I IM w bi . 4I1 k : J m 



J#ach#r Planning Worksheet. 



in i n 



iaf tM fiii 



It r ijiMiif mil irn i n i lm 'i rnrrril"' »• ^ Ti i f It — f-r ^ii^ 



Dif* P«faif lit ^if ■■^iin 
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Student Program Pimnning Information (SPPI) 



.Student Pfogfom Planing Information, 



7 

(1) tiidyatv wh<th«r you wouM wiiii and/or expect Is became 
ippieved in nwth sf fH< liitcd below aHer gfaduatisn Irem 
higfl fchooL Mark the apprspHafe peiponte. ^ ^ 



Job title ^ 



like 



I wouM 
gone^er 



I woyid 
dislike 



P' .mser 



* (2) Five yean from flow^ 1 would like to be employed as 

^ Pfrst eh^«i i ....... , . = 



(3) Who he|p«d ysu ' if Icet v^ur job iOal? CMk ill ^ihote 
thai apply, ^ 



_ My fithgf 
i My moihgr 
„ My if achef 



, My eGun$eiOf * 

^ My frwnds ■ , 

, Othffs (ptfaie sp«€!/yi 



{4} lodlcaie b6»f^jr$ou thjflk your gr^dti conipare to 
your elsMmatc%iiif va^h •ubjeci "bilowt 



Subieci 



AbQ>^ 1^ Below 
ave. ^~ Ave. ave. 



Rsadii^g 4 tang, ifis^ 

Mitt^matics ' ~~ 

Social sludtea 



ieeond choice: 



/Jdbjitj* Of kinn if '*ork) / — ' - ^^-^ -= — -- ._— — ^ — — - 

(Job ntte OP l*md of werki ^ ■ ' ' 

I - ^ ' ' ^ . 

(§) Briefly indicate your experience Ln workiiig in arcai related to the f^i marked iHie^tidru 1 and 2. Include paid and unpaid work. Also, indtcfte any 
additional Jnfofttiation which ysu think may help in the pbinnins of y^r pfd^ram. 
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TeacJ^ Plannlhg Worksheet (TpW) 



Jeocher Planning Worksheet , 



(1) I ncenuMnd thai th« ttod«nt ptm^n fer th« foQ^nf ieb lltiH, 



^ (Titic Of area) 



(Titk or ^ta) 

it) I £Qmuw with iM altfdtnt'* £heki<i) ©I s€€yp«tiQul ^mwii%h Vfi - — ^Nq^ 
{3> Lltt my oddilionil itydcnt Mrvkn you woyU rccommc^ for tliw smdcnii 

Coymtfini _ V----^- ■ — - * — — - - — 



Carter tnfdrrnanon . 



Academic Tuiortnf m ^ 

Reading . _ -" - . 

Math 



Other (Spectfy) . 



(4) Thia lEP wBi prepared _ - and ihqyid be rtvitwcd.fn^^.^_.^wciNi^ 
CoRimcntK . - . - -- — - - ~ — 



(Title Of arial 



Date Stydci^t'sSiifiallirf ^ 



Date ParentU) llgtiatore 



Dat€ 
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thie- pre-asseesment arid planriing process • Form' I (see pages 32-34) 
should be given to the sjtudent^ af t^r the ISSOE Individual Edueatlon ' 
Planning Notice (page 31) has been crompletedV The student shauld first 
complete the upper portion ot the formi "^/PM, Instr^ictdr, •Student 
Nmnbers Name'*'* Then the student should coraplete the appropriate parts of • 
the other five sections.. " * 

When the student completes "Student Program Planning Information" 

(SPPI) C^ge 33), the teacher colleets the form and scans the Information 

if _ ^ . ^ ■ - ^ ^ ' . 

provided. Question #3, "Who helped you select your job goal?" should 

receive inraediate attention from the teacher/ The teacher ^ust determine, 

if the student received adequate job and career-related information 

-before making a career choice* For instance^ if the student indicated 

that he or she discussed his- or her decision with no one, the teacher 

might wish to advise the student ^ send^thj student to a co^selorj gr 

requeis't the student sampl^ some of the materials Mailable in the ISSOE 

booklet, ^'^qudent Decision Making*" The point here is not that studentf 

are^ inept at making career choices; on the contrary , many are fairly 

skilled and| successful at this task. Students are^often not decision- 

makers, however, because others Cparents, teachers^ etc) haVe always 

made decisiQns for them. Thus some career and self=^ploration, along 

with an improvement in decision-making,' might better help the student* in 

select ing^is or her job goal. ^ ^ 

i ■ t 

If, however^ the student has discussed career goals with parents, 
teachers and counselors j' the teacher might simply let the matter rest. 

Assuming that tHe decision Is close to being finalized ^ the student 
either has sought or refuses to seek additional assistance and the 
teacher has done his ^oe .her best to offer guidance, the educator 'should 
next scan the remrinlng parti of the SPPI. The instructor should begin 
to complete the "Teacher Planning Worksheet" (TPW) (page 34), The , 

teacher should ari'swer items 1, 2 and 3 as frankly as possible. For Item 

.. . - K 

3, "additional student services^" the teacher should feel fi^ee to indicate 

\ ^ : ^ - ^- i 
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'any help, whetfer retnedlal or informative, that he or she feels the 
student needs. The teacher should tMiporartly skip Item 4 and proceed 
to ±tmk 5 ^etalA he or she vindicates additional informatiop regarding 
the pupil, his OB her unique learning characteristics (e.g. , traits, 
aptitudes) and any othei information that i^ay be need%d %or designing an 
Individual Education Plan. * , 

Individual Education Plan (I>E,PO ^ • 

Thr^'e different styles of Individual Education Plan sheets have been 
developed* Each one has its unique advantages to the teacher who wishes 
to- individualize instruction in his or her classes* 

„ . . /' ■ - ■ ■ 

The first style is an I,EtP, arranged by Dlctionary^f Occupatipnal 
Titles ( D.O^TQ Job titles. An example of this option is shown on page 
37, This option permits instruction to cpnter directly around preparing 

a student for a specific job. 

ISSOE educators should note that the I.E.P* by D,O.T. is the pre- 
ferred style. This identifies competencies under specific D.O.T. Job? ' 
titles. The main purpote of the ISSOE program Is to prepare students for 
specific job positions, whence the preference. The other forms, however, 
offer advantages over the J.E.P. by D.O.T. in certain situations. All 
three styles are designed to allow the teachers maximum flexibility in 
designing an individual program. Each of the three styles will be . ^ ^ 
explained in detail in the following section. Instructions for com- 
pleting each of the* three styles will also be giveil. 

No matter which 1,E.P-" style is selected, it should be noted that 
the forms are designed to fit easily into the SPPI/TPW folder. The ' 
inside, pre--printed section^ of the folder provide the teacher with the 
necessary planning Informatioh to successfully design an I.E.P.^ The^ 
individual sheets become the actual I.E.P, Thle will allow all^pre- 
assessment and program planning, information to be contalned'^in a one fom/ 
one folder combination. 



lEP by D.O.T. 



UNIT; STOCK CLERki CHECKING INCOMING MERCHANPISE 



Student s Name 



COtffETENCIES ^ ' Date Date Proficiency 

^ I , Assigned Completed ^ Level 

020101 Check' quan/cond of cart/contnt • ' ^ - 

s 



020102 - ^ C6m, Hracer, claim/msng, dam, _^ 



UNIT : STOCK CLE RK: sfoCK 'CONTROL ^ / . - ^ /, 

Date " /Date PYofiQien 

Assigned Completed LeveL 



COMPETENCiES ^ Date ■ /Date PtofiQiency 



020201 Com. stock rec. crd/mer. rec, 

020202 Prep"- price tag ^ 
020203^ Take physical count 
020204 FilJ. order requests 
020205?. Ver,^ perpetual Inventory 
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I,E,P, by D.O,T« (page 37> As noted 'previously and showii on page 37, 
the I.E.P. by' D.Q.T. may display several Job titles. Immediately 
beneath th^ job title (Stock cierk is shown'-ln the exami/ie) are listed 
the 'Varlpus ISSOE competencies that must be completed before the scudent 
may reeeive ^endorsement for that specific title. 



Nex^t to each competency are spaces where the teacher "can indicate 
the dafie the specljic^ competency was assigned and completed by the pupW. 
a long ^wl til the proficiency .level that the studerit obtained* The teacher 

.might then wish to indicate' either on the sheet or on separate pieces of ' 
paper the instructional materials that will, be used to tea,ch and, learn 

'the competencies* It la at this points in the assignment of specific 
instructional methods and materials, that the teacher should address the 
individual s unique learnihg style identified on the SPPI and tl^e TPW* 

, ^Should the teacher desire to teach additional competencies other \ 
than those specif Icaliy required for the D^O.T . job title, he or she 
should use the "open" forraat as shown on page 41 of this booklet and 
d^ficribed on pages 40, through 42 qf this guide.' ' 



Finally thf teacher and student, and pier^rably the pareatg bb weii 



should sign and date the folder in the apaces provided on the out side ut 
thq folder* The teacher should open the folder and indicate on iteiii 

4 of the Teacher Planning Worksheet when the I,E,P, was preparGd and whisn 
it Bhould be reviewed* 

I. E.F. by tSSOg Competency (page 39) This style has been titled I.'K.P. 
by TSBOE competency. As the example from the Machine Shop catalog .shows 
(Bee page 39)* this form lists all the competencies for a given unit an 
one sheet of pa^qr* Although the format of . the page appears * I dent lea 1 Lu 
tlie IpIC-P, by D . 0 . T . Lt should be noted that on the D'.O .T . version tlie 
ji)h tllLe ''Stock Clerk*' in typGd prior to the unit title '^Checking ^ 
rncomln^ Merc hand I He" whereas on the I5R0E coijipeteney Bampl*e the unit ofl 
"Bhaper: Horizontal" in Indlcattul wltli no Indliinticni of thi? Job lUle'^i. 



UNIT I shaperV horizontal 

COMPETENCIES ^ 



O80I0I 
080102 
080103 
080104 
080 lOS 



isP by ISSOE Corapetancy ■ 



Shape plan surface 

' til 

SHa|te angulM surface 

Serrata^^orkpiece 

\- ' 

Contour cut workplace 
Shape keyway 



Student's Name 



Date 1 ' DateX Proflclen 
Assigned Conipleted . Level^ 
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^hich this particular competency Is attached/ 



After both teacher' and atudeiit hM^e completed their respective 
sections of the SPPI.and TPW, they determine together, which 0,0, T. Job 
Title will be pursued. The teacher should then sort through the indl- 
vtdual I. ff.p; sheets for their program area' (i.e., Cosmetology^ Conser- 
vations etc.) choosing those sheets which have the competencies listed 
on them' for that particular job title* As with the other optiojis Jor 
i,E.P,a, the dates of assignment fnd completloni with the level of pro-- 
^^Tlclency attained should be indicated where appropriate. 

Again, the teacher shoi^ld l|.st on the I.E.P, sheet or on separate 
sheets of paper tlie instructional materials to be used for teaching each 
^individual competency. The student ^ teacher and parents should sign 
the outside of the SPp/TPW folder at the bpttom, an^, as before, the 
teacher should complete item 4 on the TPW. j 

l.E,P. "Open Format" (page 41) This optional I.E.P^.form has two 
purposes. . Firpt, it may be used to list additional competencies required 
^for a particular job title other than^ those listed on the I.E.P. by D.O.T 



or. on the by ISSOE competency form. Second, and probably more 

ifnpor tant ly , the form can be used fpr development ut a cotal program in 
accordance with individual pupil needs; it la a y^iu^hke tool for cross 
program planningi The form does not list any ob^cLlves or competericies 
-To use this form, the teacher must first have the student complete the 
inside of the folder (SP^|I) as was done with the other options* TKens 
based bn the student^s Interes ts 'and needs, the competencies that are 
needed for training must be listed uadgr the heading "Competencies" and 
their respective ISSOE task number included in the blank prior to the 
competency name.^ As the competencies are assigned and completed, the 
appropriate columns arc filled in; the respective proficiency level also 
must ^e Indicated when the training for each competency Is completed. 
Finally .specific Instructional materials and methods that will be used 
to teach and. learil n cnmpotency need to be identified (as was done with 



UNIT; 



lEP - "OPEN FORMAT" 



s 



Student s Name 



COMPETINCIES . ^ ' Date Date Proficiency - 

' Assipied Completed ^ Level 



/ 




the pravioua examples) . ' * ^ 

% ^ 

r Wien the ^•E,P, has been ci^pleted, the student, teacher and parents 
should sign the form. The teacher should also, at that time, complete 
'^item 4 on^the inside of the folder,' as was done with the previous 
example. 



An example will clarify the value of this format. On page. 43 you 
see an example of a SPPI and the T!W* Notice that the student has dis- 
cussed this job goal with her parents and counselor. She has selected 
eventually to become the owner of he^. father's automobile body shbp and 
therefore not only needs automotive body repairs training but business * 
training as well. Her I.E. P. might look like Example 2 (page 44). 



A^^'stated earlier, this form is extremely valuable *for cross^program 

f 

planning. That is^ when a student selects to receive training in a 
variety c programs leading either to a variety of skills or to profi-, 
*ciency xii ^^averal specific D.O.T, Titles, this fortn will probably work 
best* 

Developing an effective I.E.P* for each student' requires consideration 
of all factore affecting his or her learning capabllitlCB. Variations 
in motivation and aptlcudes methods by which the pupil le^aiua best, ni^&Lery 
of relevant academic skills, and possible physical ois mental disabll^tias 
must 11 be accounted for. By using pre-aHsessment materials, and the 
various program planning forms availabh , = the educator can design I.E,P.b 
Individually suited to each student, , 




) 



Sample SPPI/TPW 



Student pogrom Planning InformQtion. 







— My maiRif 



_ My m«nai 



(2) F>b*v«n 



AijtQ SOS? laof aw«* ^ 

(Job iidi 9 tafiS si 'mi^S 
Jos aii* ef told 




Its iifgy g «ttw uiin^i ti^M^ 



Jeacher Planning 



• Titii af ^fMt 
CayAMta^ • - ■ — ^ ^- — - — ^^-^-^ 



iiNiii 'mtct i9uig|3 ts AeqUAiNT Is'a liiTO AgeginffiHa ?t5ct5ti*i3_ 



\\\ Caaniwmi: — ^ — — — = — - — ^- 
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IE? ^ "OPEN 


PORMAT" 




% 

AUTO 

UNIT j 


BrtftV suns f\i rerE'D e^iJTS 


' '1; 

iVA^KAUlWAN * 
Studenc's Name 


- 


COI^ETlNGllS 
050501 


r 

fSTlMATl CpiT OF RIPAllS 


Dace Dace 
Assigned CottpleEtd 


Proficiency . 
Lfvtl 


050502 


WRITE REPAIR ORDER 


s 




010161 


ALIGN HOO6/DECK PANEL 






010102 


ALIGH DC»R 







010103 


R^nf/RPLG BWffilR 


■ 




010104 


RiW/INiT. (Nltl) DOOR 


* 


} 


010105 


W^/IKiT. (UilD) DOOR 






010106 


mi/xmr. fi^e^ 








R*OUT DAtUGED BOOX 






010108 


MW/RPLC RADIATOR 

. — - _ 




i 



020101 
030401 
020301 
040201 
040301 
j4050l 
040602 



RECEI71 VISITORS 



LOG IKCOHINC DOC^ 



FRQCEii ingohing^Whh. 



ALPHABITIC FILIEIC 
miKERiC FILING 
SUBJECT FILING 

CORRESPOND. FILING 

— — — > 



i 
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^ CONCLVSIONS 



This teacher's guide to individual program planning surveyed five 
areas related to Individualized educatlcm. First, definltlona of term^ 
wdba offered. This was followed by a description of some of the advan-= 
tages that individualized systems offer tp teachers and pupils. Third, 
theoretical approaches to iijdlviduallzed instruction and education were 
presented* These were sudbeeded by descriptions of five individualized 
programs Currently in use. The final section examined the adoption of 
competency-based occupatlorial education materials into an Iridlviduallzed 
format* ' this section specific guides for completing ISSOE Form 1 
were offereds ' . ' 

It is hoped that this information will assist occupational educator's 
in individualizing this teaching to accommodate pupil 'needs* Should 
teachers or other educators ttayj questions related to either this book^ 
let's contents or the completion of Form 1^ please do not iiealtate to call 
the Cornell Institute for Occupational Education (607)256^6515, 
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